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The Art of Japan 


GOBEND BEHARI LAI 


The San Francisco Examiner 


HE art of Japan, which is so little 

understood and appreciated by the 
masses of people, has for centuries been 
the inspiration of the greatest European 
and American artists. Perhaps the fact 
that more people have access to it now 
than in the early days accounts for the 
growing appreciation of Japanese art. 

Japan borrowed its art from China. 
It was in the Sung dynasty that, accord- 
ing to many authorities, the art of 
painting reached its finest blossoming in 
China, so that the pictures of this 
Chinese period excel the works of 
Cimabue and Giotto in naturalism and 
refinement. Japan followed the Chinese 
movement. And as early as 808 A.D. 
the Japanese emperor Heizel established 
an imperial academy of fine arts. 

The struggle between the aristocratic 
and the democratic tendencies showed it- 
self from the start. Tosa was Japan’s 
aristocratic artist. He drew and painted 
saints, monks, and courtiers. Kano was 
another classic artist but he was more 
under Chinese influence than was Tosa. 

Finally a synthesis was made between 
the Tosa and the Kano tendencies. This 
was brought about by the rise of the 
Ukiyo-Ye school. The founder of the 
new school was Matahei, born in 1578. 
So the time of the modern Japanese ren- 
aissance coincided with the fifteenth 
centuries’ renaissance in 


and sixteenth 
Kurope. 
Among the leaders of the Ukiyo-Ye 
were Harunobu, Hokusai, Kiyonagua, 
Hiroshige, Masanobu, Kuniyoshi, Toyo- 
kuni, and so on. 


The works of many of 





these are extant and prove what con- 
summate skill these artists possessed 
Take, for instance, two of these artists, 
Hiroshige and Shakaru. 

Ichiriusai Hiroshige, born in 1796 and 
died in 1858, depicts a marine-scape. In 
the waves of the sea a group of bathers 
splash about and the waves and the 
bathers form a pattern of rhythmic 
lines. Here isa perfect design. 

Neither Hiroshige nor Shakaru have 
pictured the calm and immobile men and 
women and landscapes. On the con- 
trary their human and natural objects 
are full of expressive movements. In 
fact, there is a good deal of drama in 
these pirnts. 

The common folks of Japan loved 
drama. So the Ukiyo-Ye artists, who 
concerned themselves mainly with the 
plain people, depicted actors and stage 
settings, and dramatized even their 
landscapes. 

After the death of Utamaro, a great 
Japanese artist came upon the scene 
He was Hokusai, who invented a new 
landscape style. He was followed by 
Hiroshige. 

When the European artists saw the 
landscapes by the Japanese, Hokusai 
and Hiroshige, at the International 
Exposition held in London in 1862, they 
were deeply stirred. 

Here also was a constant and zealous 
visitor, the great American artist, James 
MeNeill Whistler. In the works of 
these Japanese masters Whistler found 
the qualities that he himself cherished 
and developed. 
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A PEKING GATEWAY NEAR THE JADE FOUNTAIN AND IMPERIAL SUMMER PALACE. BELOW ARE 
CHINESE SAMPANS MOORED ON THE BANKS OF A STREAM PHOTOGRAPHED BY WHITE BROTHERS 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA, 


BUILT IN THE THIRD CENTURY, B 
TS IN DYNASTY, FIFTEEN FEET WIDE AT TOP, FIFTEEN HUNDRED MILES LONG. 
TARTARS OUT OF CHINA. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY WHITE BROTHERS 
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DESIGNS DRAWN FROM JAPANESE SWORD SCABBARDS WHICH ARE FASHIONED OF BRONZE, AND MOTIFS 
APPLIQUED IN GOLD, SILVER AND A BLACK ENAMBEI FROM COLLECTION OF MRS, I I OLMSTEAD 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA 
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METALCRAFT 


AND ITS RAYS 
rH 


SWORD SCABBARDS. IN ALL THESE THE ORIENTAL 
OF THE DIFFERENT COLORS OF METALS rHE SUN 
CAREFULLY INLAID IN 


INLAID GOLD, THE WAVES, THE SNOW AND THE MOON ARE SILVER, 
FROM MRS. F. E. OLMSTEAD, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA 


DARK BRONZI 
‘ 


FOUR DESIGNS FROM JAPANESE 


WORKER HAS TAKEN ADVANTAGE 


ARI 
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ABOVE IS SHOWN A FULL PAGE ILLUMINATION FROM A MON( 
WHICH IS IN BRILLIANT TEMPERA WATER COLORS; BEL( 
MONGOLIAN BOOK 
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iOLIAN MANUSCRIPT THE ORIGINAL OF 
»W ARE TWO PEN LETTERED PAGES FROM A 
FROM MONGOLIAN BOOKS OWNED BY MR. F. KEHR, PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
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TO THE ORIENTAL THE DRAGON IS THE SYMBOL FOR HAPPINESS AND GOOD FORTUNI IT IS BELIEVED 
IT DWELLS IN THE DEEP SEA TO SWIM AROUND AND HOVER OVER THE SACRED PEARI rHt CHINESI 
DRAGONS DRAWN BY TED SWIFT 
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IMPROMPTU PEN SKETCHES BY 
SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
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PAGES FROM THE CENTRAL AMERICAN | 
| AND EUROPEAN SKETCH BOOKS OF | p 

| BETHERS | 
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THESE MEMO SKETCHES IN PEN AND INK PRESENT AN EXCELLENT MEANS BY WHICH THE ARTIST 
CAN STUDY ARCHITECTURE, FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE WHILE TRAVELING SKETCHES BY RAY BETHERS 
“STERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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WOODCUTS BY STUDENTS OF OAKLAND TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, GLADYS ELAM, INSTRUCTOR 
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Linoleum Book-ends and Wall Panels 


LOYDA K 
(rt Teacher, 


AVE you been experimenting with 

battleship linoleum and discovered 
some of its possibilities? If you haven't, 
try it and you will find it a most fas- 
cinating medium for art work and one 
with unlimited possibilities. 

The book-ends can be made in the 
following manner: Using a razor blade 
and knife, chip out the background, 
Glue the 
linoleum to metal forms cut to fit the 


leaving the design in relief. 
design. To give the edges of the book- 
ends a smooth finish, cover them with 
gesso. 

Paint the design in black and several 


values of gray oil paint. When the oil 





BARRON 


Lodi Union High School, Lodi, California 


paint and gesso are dry, rub a blue- 
green oil paint over the gesso on the 
edges and over the design and back- 
ground. Leave the paint on the back- 
ground but just enough on the design 
to give it a blue-green cast: the rest 
should be rubbed off with cheese cloth. 
A little emerald green put around the 
edges with a brush would add to the 
effect. 

To complete the book-ends, finish the 
backs with enamel and cover the bot- 
toms with felt. The wall panels were 
made in practically the same manner as 
the book-ends, the only difference being 
in the mounting. 





BOOK-ENDS CUT IN LINOLEUM AND PAINTED BY STUDENTS OF LOYDA K 


BARRON, 





ART TEACHER, 


LODI UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 


LODI, CALIFORNIA 
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‘ HE Boys’ Crafts Club in the Red 

Lion Junior High School is com- 
posed of thirty-five live young Ameri- 
of varied To 
ideas to the various groups keeps the 


cans interests. suggest 


na Oh = 


club advisor busy. The boys are given 


a great deal of choice in the selection of 
their projects and in executing them, but 
: they must have something suggestive 


Here the 
The acecom- 


on which to base their work. 
club advisor does his part. 
panying photograph shows some of the 
results obtained. The drawings repre- 
sent more clearly a few ideas. Almost 
all of the work is done in the bi-monthly 





club meetings. The problems described 
and pictured are strongly recommended 


for use as crafts problems in any system 


acc a Ries <emeesS 


where funds are limited and where few 


Se al 


CRAFT WORK BY STUDENTS OF G 
RED 


LION JUNIOR HIGH 








SCHOOL, 


15 


Craft Clubs in the Small School 


G. B. WESTERBERG 
of Industrial Arts and Crafts, Red Lion Junior High School, Red Lion, Pennsylvania 


if any special tools are provided for the 
work. 


(VESSO PLAQUES 


These may be built up on pieces of 
beaver board and heavy cardboard such 
as tablet backs. The gesso is made of 
whiting and shellac mixed to a rather 
pasty consistency. It is then applied to 
the surface with a stick, and as the gesso 
hardens, various effects may be produced 
by modeling the mass with a stick or 
with the finger tips. Various effects in 
relief may be obtained by tacking string, 
sticks or other strips on the board in the 
desired design before applying the gesso. 
The gesso usually dries hard in twenty- 
four hours, and when it is dry, the work 


may be lacquered. A little practice at 





B. WESTERBERG, INSTRUCTOR, 
RED LION, PENNSYLVANIA 
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TOTEM POLES CARVED IN FLAT RELIEF IN WHICH CLOSE 
GRAINED WOOD SUCH AS PINE, REDWOOD OR CEDAR IS USED 
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DWELLING GROUP OF THE HAIDA INDIANS 


AN ENTRANCE TO THE HOUSE IS CUT IN THE TOTEM POLE AGAINST THE HAIDA INDIAN DWELLING 
BELOW ARE THREE TOTEM IMAGES; THE FIRST IS CARVED IN WOOD; THE OTHER TWO ARE CARVED 
IN SLATE 
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applying a color over another color can 
produce various interesting effects. 


(ESsO BOOK-ENDS 


Pieces of scrap lumber were used for 
this work. The same gesso mixture as 
for the plaques was used with success. 
The design was worked up with gesso. 
After drying, it was lacquered in colors 
or metallic luster making a pleasing and 
book-end. 
black 


bronze or gold. 


efficient The most popular 


finish was with the design in 


Woop AND Soap CARVING 


In wood the tendency has been toward 
making decorative panels and miniature 
totem poles, but in the accompanying 
drawings there are a few suggestions for 
making totem poles which stand four or 
five feet high, and which can be put in 
front 


of the club house. The various 


designs represent the personal signs of 


W 
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ORIENTAL MASK BY R 








the members. Such a sign each may 
adopt to designate his standing as a 
member of the Crafts Club. 

Some very fine specimens of wood 
carving and coloring have been worked 
out in this line. The principal tool has 
been the pocket knife. The fact that 
many of the boys are Boy Scouts has 
this the work 
popular as the boys could earn a merit 


made branch of very 
badge on their wood carving work for the 
Crafts Club. 

A few articles were carved in soap with 
rather encouraging results. 


Toys 


Where you find boys you also find 
toys of one kind or another. There is 
much opportunity for creative design 
and for the reproduction of true nat- 
The 


this work gives the results a much more 


uralistic design. use of color in 


attractive appearance. 





JAMES WILLIAMS, 
ENGL 
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FANTASTIC TEMPLES, JUNKS ON THE RIVER, CAMELS GOING TO PEKING 
ARE COMMON SCENES IN CHINA. PHOTOS BY WHITH BROTHERS 
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LETTERING,” 





THIS IS PLATE 5, MODERN POSTERS FROM THE MODERN ART PORTFOLIO 
PUBLISHED BY THE DAVIS PRESS, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


THESE DESIGNS ON OPPOSITE PAGE 
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DR-GUSTAV WICKE 
DRUCKFARBEN 
BERLIN-TEMP 
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‘COMMERCIAL ART AND 
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ADAPTATIONS OF DESIGNS BY M. ALVA FROM PLATE 5 OF THE 
MODERN ART PORTFOLIO ON “‘ COMMERCIAL ART AND LETTERING ’ 
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MODERN POSTERS THIS IS PLATE 7 FROM THE MODERN ART PORTFOLIO ON “COMMERCIAL ART 
AND LETTERING, PUBLISHED BY THE DAVIS PRESS, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. SEE ADAPTATIONS 
OF THESE DESIGNS ON OPPOSITE PAGI 
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ADAPTATIONS OF DESIGNS FROM PLATE 7 (OPPOSITE), MODERN 
ART PORTFOLIO ON *“ COMMERCIAL ART AND LETTERIN¢ 
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How to Make Jewelry from Envelope Linings 


MARIAN 
Instv ictor 0} Art, 


INNEQUA 
reveling in a most enjoyable pro- 


school children are 


ject—making jewelry from envelope 


I might say that the making of 
jewelry is the latest project, as we have 


linings. 


been using envelope linings for numerous 
things—-costume, design, vases, pencil 
holders, and now jewelry. 

Most of our work started out as mere 
experiments. We wanted to see what 
we could do with such beautiful linings, 
and we feel amply rewarded for our 
efforts. Day by day, I am met with 
such requests: ‘“‘May I make another 
pendant for my mother’’? 
likes those 


for 


“My sister 
May I make 
Our 


sure beads. 


aunt’’? art 


fairly buzzes at the very mention of 


some my room 


envelope linings, and we feel that we 


have just begun in this most interesting 
field. 


24 


BARTLE 


Vinnequa Pet hool. Pueblo, Colorado 


Our first project in the making of 
jewelry was beads. 
of 
always find a suitable lining to carry 
out 


Poster paper offers 


a wide choice colors and one can 


harmonious color schemes. For a 
medium-length necklace, two sheets of } 
paper cut into strips two inches wide 
Fold 


each strip of paper in half lengthwise, 


and nine inches long are required. 
and cut to a point. Apply a liberal 
amount of paste to the surface and be 
Now with the 
aid of a long needle, start at the straight 


sure to have it smooth. 


end of the paper and roll tightly until 
the entire strip of paper has been used. 
Great care must be taken to roll the 
paper straight so that an even, tapered 
effect The of 
envelope lining for decoration is next 


is maintained. 


strip 


applied. Cut the lining into strips one- 


half inch wide and six inches long and 
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taper to both ends, beginning at a point 
Apply a liberal 
amount of paste and roll the entire strip 
Two coats of shellac fol- 


one inch from one end. 


on the bead. 
lowed by one of waterproof varnish give 
a bright finish to the beads and make 
them moisture proof. Five or six small 
glass beads strung between the paper 
beads finish the necklace, or inch wide 
beads can be made of paper to be used 
between the two-inch beads. 

Our next project in the making of 
jewelry pendants. kinder- 
garten clay for the foundation of the 
pendants, molding them into any shape 

oval, diamond, square, and so forth. 
Use a darning needle to make an open- 
ing for the thread. When the pendant 
is smoothly molded, it must be allowed 
to dry overnight. An envelope lining 
having a complete motif is most desir- 
able for the decoration, but as an al- 
ternative, pleasing designs can be made 
on thin tissue paper in crayon. Trace 
the pendant twice on the paper, cut out 
and paste firmly to the clay. 


was Use 


The edges 








are finished beautifully with sealing wax, 
but great care must be taken to see that 
no wax gets into the opening for the 
thread. Apply two coats of shellac and 
one of varnish. 

This pendant may be strung on a 
black silk cord and be worn singly, but 
we discovered that six or eight clay beads 
strung at intervals make a more finished 
necklace. For the clay beads, mold the 
clay into pieces the size of a pea, using a 
darning needle for the thread opening. 
The 
next day, they may be painted with 


Allow the beads to dry overnight. 


water colors, poster paint or oil paint and 
must be allowed to dry thoroughly. Apply 
two coats of shellac and one of varnish. 
We are constantly experimenting and 
every day we find a new use for the 
envelope linings. The enthusiasm has 


reached such a height in Minnequa 
school that teachers as well as pupils are 
making jewelry as a spare time hobby. 
And while developing this hobby, one 
can make very pleasing gifts for Christ- 


mas time. 
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FASHION THE JAPANESE TEMPLES AND DWELLINGS FROM MODELLING CLAY 
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A JAPANESE VILLAGE ARRANGED WITH ADJOINING WALLS 
WITH CLAY VOLCANO MOUNTAINS IN THE DISTANCE 
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E. ANOTHER TYPE OF JAPANESE BRIDGER 


THIS SHOWS AUTHENTIC TYPES OF BRIDGES, GATEWAY AND TREE, 
MODELLED IN CLAY, FOR MAKING MINIATURE JAPANESE GARDENS 
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JAPANESE VILLAGE SCENES CAN BE FASHIONED 





ROUGHLY IN CLAY AND ARRANGED IN INTERESTING GROUPS 
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CUT PAPER HALLOWEEN POSTERS BY SIXTH AND EIGHTH GRADE 
PUPILS OF EVADNA KRAUS PERRY, LA HABRA, CALIFORNIA 









































BUT FEW DIRECT BRUSH STROKES ARE NEEDED TO PRODUCE THE BIRDS ON THIS HOKUSAI THE SPONTANBITY OF DIREC 
PAGE. THE JAPANESE ARE MASTERS OF FREE EXPRESSION WORK BUT THEY FIRST KNOW SHOULD BE STUDIED BY TEACHER 
WHAT THEY ARE TO SAY 





The School Arts Magazine, September 1930 
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THE SPONTANEITY OF DIRECT BRUSH STROKES IS A REASON WHY JAPANESE BRUSH DRAWING 
SHOULD BE STUDIED BY TEACHERS WHO TEACH FREE EXPRESSION WORK AND WISH THE 
RESULTS TO BE WORTHWHILE 


The School Arts Magazine, September 1930 
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Design in the Paintings of Young Children 


DURA-LOUISE COCKRELL 
Merrill Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan 


VERY child has something to ex- 

press, and in a nursery school every 
child has many means of expression. 
He builds with blocks, but soon his 
building put away. He masters 
slides and tricycles and Montessori 
material, but no readable record of his 
and feelings remains. We 
know what he eats and when he sleeps, 
what he says and how far he runs. All 
this we can write down and study. But 
we can only know what the child feels 
and thinks and imagines by what he 
expresses, and though he is occupied for 
hours with this business of self-expres- 


is 


triumphs 


sion, most of his results are gone before 
grown-up can understand or has 
noticed, and there is no way to preserve 
them. 


a 


There is one means of expression 
which has lasting qualities, and that is 
painting. Efforts at art come from the 
children’s easels in great numbers, some- 
times with amazing swiftness and some- 
times with painstaking slowness. As 
they ornament the play-room walls or 
droop over the table drying they are 
almost breath-taking because of their 
daring and color. They are fascinating 
and amusing things. As one fingers 
through the piles of them, each one 
dated and signed and often accompanied 
by the child’s remark or a title, they take 
on importance and seem to be another 
form of record. It is a record not easily 
translatable and full of possibilities for 
mistaken reading. But a 
product of self-expression. is 


we have 


Here 


33 


something the child wanted to do, could 
do, and did. He painted because he 
wanted to and only as long as he desired. 
No adult suggestions—other than that 
he should put the paint only on the 
paper and the brush in the right paint 
pot— influenced his work. 

It has been said that the principal 
object of art is the expression of per- 
sonality. From this point of view chil- 
dren’s paintings might be a means of 
enlightenment to the nursery 
teacher in understanding her children 
Each child’s work has an individuality 
which becomes easily recognizable after 
some observation. 


sch 0] 


If pure art is es- 
sentially the expression of feeling, then 
these paintings should help us in learn- 
ing how a child feels. But that calls for 
a technique of translation which has yet 
to be perfected. 

There is another way in which this 
work of the children might be helpful in 
child study, and that is through the 
glimpses it gives of a child’s world. 
Children paint what they know and 
what their fancies dictate. Every child 
lives in an interesting world of his own 
and nearly every child has the ability to 
express that world. With older children 
the paintings explain themselves, but 
with little children we need to have their 
remarks combined with the paintings 
before we can understand the things they 
attempt to represent. 
the way they work must be added to the 
result of their work. So at best these 
pictures are only a hint of the child’s 
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world. But in encouraging them to paint 
and experiment we are helping them to 
better expression. Later perhaps, like 
Professor Cizek’s children, they may 
produce pictures the best of which will 
be “messages from the strange, brave 
world children live in, which they are so 
woefully seldom encouraged to express.” 

Until that time we may, with a little 
observation, know that Martin has an 
intense interest in boats—any kind 
ocean liners or motor boats, that John, 
though he seems a rowdy so often, isikes 
to paint graceful, poetic things, like 
birds and fishes, and such a mystic thing 
as “Feet Climbing.’’ Carol L. is inter- 
ested in places and does not hesitate to 
make a representation of ‘“ Belle Isle,’’ 
or ‘Palmer Park,’’ or a “Flower 
Garden.’’ Marjorie can create a story 
with several incidents while she manipu- 
lates her brush. This is one she told as 
she painted: ‘It’s a manger and the 
cow comes in and she can’t find a bit of 
dinner to eat in the manger, so the man 
comes in and brings some water and 
some dinner.’”’ 

These lights on childish ideas are 
enchanting. They further the appre- 
ciation of the child as an individual with 
happy fancies, broad interests, and enter- 
taining, even mature and daring ideas 
when we are prone to credit him with 
only babyish concepts. Valuable as 
these paintings are to a mother or 
teacher in understanding a child, they 
are so dependent on personal observa- 
tion, on sympathy and imagination 
that they are elusive things with shifting 
values. They cannot be pigeonholed by 
one person for the use of many. Their 
worth lies in what they carry from 
painter to spectator and varies with 
every observer. 





Aside from this delightful faculty of 
the paintings in giving new visions of 
familiar things and revealing the child’s 
world, they have the quality of being 
satisfying things to look at, even when 
stripped of the fanciful interest given 
them by the personality of the child 
painter. This is to be attributed to 
several factors. First of all, through 
the good judgment of the nursery school 
teacher these children have paper of 
good size and shape, convenient easels, 
and pliable brushes to work with. Best 
of all, they have only clear, strong, pri- 
mary colors; so the color combination is 
almost certain to be pleasing. But 
there is more than this. Every child 
has the same materials to use, and yet 
some of the pictures lack beauty— 
though the majority of them have it in 
some degree—while others unquestion- 
ably have it in considerable degree. The 
difference depends, of course, upon the 
use the child made of his brush and 
paint. 

In searching for an explanation of the 
pleasing qualites of this childish work, 
which it seems should be no more than 
aimless scribbling and experimentation 
with media, one is surprised to find that 
there are examples of pleasing composi- 
tion. In fifteen hundred paintings there 
are fifteen hundred different combina- 
tions of color and line, curve and angle, 
mass and dot. These splashes and 
daubs have a completeness and definite- 
ness that make “scribble”’ a misnomer. 
Turning through them one seems to see 
instances of rhythm and harmony of 
movement, balance and order. And it 
would seem that imagination must have 
run away with good judgment or such 
things would not be seen in the work of 
four-year-olds. Was it ever known that 
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a child could use such techniques? Ifa 
child did, it was acclaimed by the critics 
Here 
is what J. B. Manson writes of Pamela 
Bianco, whose work seemed a miracle to 


of many continents as a miracle. 


him: 

Nearly all children draw to some extent. 
Their work is almost always accidental, the 
haphazard expression of visions which arise in a 
child’s mind before it is clogged by association 
With Pamela the 
case is different; there is invariably in her work 


or spoilt by sophistication 


complete harmony and balance, a_ perfect 
rhythm, an absolute feeling for color-expres- 
sion . Her sense of composition and design, 
the sense rarest of all in a child could not be 
more happily expressed than by a drawing 
called ‘The Sister.’’ Here the 


masses, the placing of lines and ornamentation 


spacing of 


are perfectly arranged to realize a complete 
idea. 

This praise was won by a child of 
twelve. Similar praise has been given 
to other children of about the same age. 
In an exhibit from Professor Cizek’s 
school the critics were surprised to find 
unity, harmony, and many of the other 
much lauded qualities of artistic produc- 
tion. They were more than surprised, 
for after seeing the exhibit a critic wrote 
in Arts and Decoration: 

\{mazed and shocked I say advisedly, because 
it was hard to have our pleasant old-fashioned 
conceptions of what children are and what they 
can do shattered, and because it was uncom- 
find 
which we had till now considered the monopoly 


fortable to them possessed of powers 


of the grown-up 

This is encouraging. Perhaps there is 
reason for further shock and amazement. 
Possibly four-year-olds have some 
powers of composition and design. It 
may be that the beauty of their work is 
entirely a matter of chance, but it some- 
times seems premeditated. 

The present paper is a report of a 
search for the elements of design in the 


paintings of little children. The judg- 
ments are individual, personal, and per- 
haps fallacious: the evidence is in the 
paintings. 

Fifteen hundred and fifty paintings, 
collected at random as they were com- 
pleted, have been studied. They are the 
work of sixty children in three nursery 
schools representing several grades of 
environment. The children’s ages range 


from twenty months to six years 
Several children have only two paintings 
Thus the 


work of children having little interest in 


each; others, over a hundred. 


paintings is considered, as well as that of 
the children who seem to find it 
chief joy. Their 
period from September 19, 
May 10, 1927. 
It seems 


their 
covered the 


1925 to 


work 


surprising that design 

which is enshrouded in rules and defini- 
tions and is the topic of ponderous text- 
books filled with high-sounding terms 

should be found in such work as this 
Yet it is explainable. Children are al- 
ways experimenting as they paint, just 
as all artists are. They first learn the 
use of the materials, then they begin to 
discover lines and curves, dots and cir- 
cles and squares by searching or by 
accident as you will. They use them in 
various combinations that please them. 
In this way they find means of making 
what adults call design before they ever 
attempt Arthur 
fol- 


way 


drawing. 


“Sehools that 


realistic 
Wesley Dow writes: 
low the imitative or 
regard drawing as a 


academic 
preparation for 
design, whereas the very opposite is the 
logical order—design a preparation for 
drawing.” This seems to be the order 
children follow when allowed to work out 
their own methods. 


Childish experimentation with paints 
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and the discovery of certain possibilities 
do not, however, account for all the 
beauty of their work. The natural 
grace and freedom of children’s move- 
ments explain the beauty of some of their 
strokes. The joy they find in creation 
boldness and 
adults. But 
there is also the awkwardness caused by 
undeveloped control of movement and 


achievement adds 


assurance which delight 


and 


imperfect motor co-ordination. Chance, 
good materials, and the happy grace of 
children all have a share in the beauty of 
this work. 


REPETITION 
of 
beauty in design or composition. 


creating 
The 


oldest and simplest form is repetition, 


There are several ways 


which is often found in children’s paint- 
ings. This is not surprising, for the 
child, having made a certain movement 
with the brush, finds a pleasing result; 
so he repeats the movement and, finding 
the final effect pleasing, adopts repeti- 
tion as a method. Some children use 
repetition frequently; others very little. 
Marjorie has thirty-eight examples of 
repetition out hundred and 
twenty-four paintings, while Eddie has 


of one 
only five out of one hundred and forty- 
four. 

The forms most often repeated are the 
dot and the long line. They seem to be 
the easiest to discover and make, though 
for a three-year-old they represent a real 
achievement in muscular control. Other 
forms or combinations of forms are often 
used and repeated. The work of Pris- 
cilla H.(21 months) is an example. There 
was an attempt at repeating the same 
motion, but the brush was unwieldly 
in her hand and the paint dripped. 
Andrew, being older, was able to make a 


more recognizable and admirable thing 
of his first example of repetition, while 
Eleanor, having a year’s advantage and 
having practiced a little first, was able to 
produce a truly dignified and controlled 
design. There are examples of repeti- 
tion of dots varying in control and effect, 
and examples of repetition of line, such 
as Betty Jane’s “Big Trees.’”’ Then 
there are more elaborate forms and com- 
until have undeniably 


binations, we 


conscious attempts at composition as 
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illustrated in ‘“‘ Blooms” 
loons.”’ 


or ‘Five Bal- 
There are evidences of imper- 
fect motor control. 
and smears. But there is also a feeling 
fordesign. These children deserve to be 
put in the “rare” class with Pamela; 
yet there is no reason to believe that they 
are rare, at least in the nursery school. 
Repetition in the paintings is easily 


There are drippings 
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isolated. Two hundred and sixty-two 
instances of it were found in the 1550 
paintings. Thirty-eight of the sixty 
children used it; of the other twenty- 
two children, fourteen were under three 
In the 
work of the older children there is no 
doubt of its existence as a technique of 
painting. 
(Continued in October 


years and six months of age. 
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Bookplates as a “Good Book Week”’ Project 


LOIS J. 


WARE 


Assistant Art Supe rvisor, Public Schools, Middletown, Ohio 


NE of our most interesting and suc- 

cessful projects of the first semester 
was the designing of bookplates in cor- 
relation with “‘Good Book Week.” A 
great deal was gained in the way of 
enthusiasm on the part of the children, 
interest and approval, 


of 


reading good books and our art work in 


community 
through this correlation project 
the schools. 

As is customary, every year during 
Good Book Week, our children’s libra- 
rian of the city visits the schools and 
talks to the boys and girls, telling them 
of the many new books secured for the 
Public Library. She emphasizes the im- 
portance of reading them and also urges 
each child to visit the library and become 
acquainted with the reading material. 

This year our art department co- 
operated with the librarian, using the 
idea of correlating Art with ‘Good 
Book Week.”’ It was decided that a 
great benefit could be derived from the 
designing of bookplates. This was taken 
up in the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades in all ten buildings. 

A week or so before the problem was 
be by individual 
teacher, our librarian visited the schools. 


to introduced each 
She gave a talk in each building on the 
history of the book, how the bookplate 
originated, what it meant to own a good 
book, how it should be used and she told 
of the bookplate contest which was to be 
She also 


announced that the library would give 


carried out in the art classes. 


prizes of a book to the girl and boy of 


each grade who had designed the best 
bookplate in that particular grade. 

The bookplate was given 
problem in the Art Outline, each grade 
working them out as follows: Fourth 
grade worked them out in paper cutting; 
fifth grade finished theirs in black and 
white water color; sixth grade worked 
theirs out using water colors in a com- 


as one 


plementary and a dull color; the seventh 
and eighth finished theirs in dark and 
light. The size of the bookplate was 
adapted to the grade, that is, the higher 
the grade the smaller the bookplate. 

The problem was introduced by the 
teachers of those grades in the various 
Both 
children and teachers took a very great 
interest in the work 
sults 


buildings and work was begun. 


thus splendid re- 
were secured. When they were 
completed, each teacher selected five 
from to the 
Public Library where all were divided 
according to grade. 
people interested in art education were 
The best 
selected and placed on exhibition along 


her class and sent them 


Three of our towns- 


chosen as judges. ten were 
with all the others that were placed in 
the reading room of the 
library, parents and children 
visited with keen interest. The book- 
plates were exhibited during Book Week 


children’s 
where 


in the library and the prizes were dis- 
played in various business places in town. 
This all tended to create great enthusi- 
On the last day of Book Week, 
by the library 
to ten happy children and honorable 


asm. 
books were presented 
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mention was given to many others. 
This was a profitable problem, not 
only in the way of influencing children 


Hillside Farm 


ESTHER HAGSTROM 
Teacher, Public Schools, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


ARMS and farm life are apt to be 
considered rather commonplace, 
humdrum, and lacking in aesthetic 
beauty and feeling, but not so on the 
farm which absorbed the interest of one 
kindergarten group over a period of six 
weeks. 

This farm started in the fall when 
some toy animals were discovered in the 
cupboard and brought out by two or 
three boys. They set to work with the 
blocks and outlined pasture lands for the 
cow and horse and a pen for the pig. 
This arrangement satisfied them until 
the weather grew colder and the ques- 
tion of shelter for the animals arose. A 
fine barn was constructed by nailing : 
slanting roof on a large wooden box, 
using the upper part for hay and divid- 
ing the lower part into stalls for the 
different animals. Doors on _ hinges 
were made so that they could really be 
opened and closed. A silo in which feed 
could be kept and stored for winter was 
made of an old nail keg. Both silo and 
barn were painted red. 

Very soon the children felt the need of 
a windmill and constructed a very intri- 
cate and interesting one by nailing 
laths to a square block, distending the 
lower part by bracing the laths with 
short sticks. A paper plate made a fine 
windmill. Next, a pig pen was con- 
structed and then a chicken coop made 































to visit the library and read books, but 
it brought out a keen interest in the art 
work in the schools. 


by nailing slats across the open ends 
formed by putting two boards together 
much like a slanting roof. 

It was not until all of the animals had 
been properly housed that the children’s 
attention turned to a house for the 
farmer. This was made from wooden 
boxes, wall-papered, and completely 
furnished with tables and chairs made of 
wood, a fireplace, bookcase, stove, cup- 
board with clay dishes, floor lamps, 
davenport, and all the luxuries of a 
modern home. There were curtains at 
the windows and elaborately designed 
paper rugs upon the floor. 

The entire farm was enclosed by a 
fence made in units so that it could be 
removed. The fence was painted white. 

One day the children visited a grocery 
store and obtained fourteen varieties 
of the most common vegetables. These 
were examined carefully both inside 
and out and for several days after that 
the children’s interest was centered in 
drawing and cutting paper vegetables, 
and making them out of clay. 

A trip to a farm a little later clarified 
their imagery and stimulated the chil- 
dren to much more concrete expression. 
Since they had only one of each kind of 
animal, and a farm needed many, they 
made horses, pigs and chickens out of 
clay. In some cases the results were 
surprising. They saw the pumpkins 
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and corn shocks in the field, so they tied 
grass in bunches to represent corn and 
placed pumpkins made of clay beside 
them. Other clay fruits and vegetables 
were placed for sale on a stand by the 
road. 

They also suggested cutting from 
paper all the things they had seen on 
their visit to the farm and the results 
were mounted on paper five feet long. 
There were barns, silos, fences, trees, 
pigs, horses, chickens, turkeys, corn- 
stalks, pumpkins, etc., 
represent a large farm. 

By this time the farm needed a name. 
Since the school was situated on a 
hill, ‘Hillside Farm’? was chosen and 
printed on a signboard by the gateway. 
Other signs were used to designate the 
prices charged for vegetables and fruits. 
A wagon made of a cheese box was used 
to haul the produce to town. 

Throughout the project there was 
almost daily pictorial expression both 
with crayons and easel paints. Not 
only did the children craw and paint 
houses, barns, and the material parts of 
the farm, but they chose drawing as 
the medium by which to express lovely 
thoughts and feelings regarding a farm. 


mounted to 


For instance, one child painted a picture 
of a barn, silo, and fence, with horses 
standing at the fence “looking at the 
sunshine Another 
drew a picture of children on a farm 
smiling because they were happy for the 
things growing about them. 
resulted: 


” as she expressed it. 


This verse 


I smile because I’m happy, 

As happy as can be. 

I see the flowers growing, 

The sun shines down on me.” 
Along with the feeling of joy came a 
feeling of gratitude and 
There were also pictures of farm activi- 
library pictures of farms were 
always available to stimulate interest 
and clarify imagery. 


reverence. 


ties 


There was much dramatic impersona- 
tion of the animals on a farm, the 
activities which occur on a farm, such as 
plowing and threshing and much playing 
of pumpkins and pumpkin brownies. 

This was excellent preparation for a 
wholesome celebration of Halloween. 
Butter was churned on the farm to be 
served at the party. The 
increased skill in drawing, cutting, and 
woodwork also enabled the children to 
do bigger things for the holiday season. 


Halloween 


Making an Art Book in First Grade 


RUTH IL. TODD 


Training Department, State Normal School, New Haven, Connecticut 


NE morning we placed twenty care- 

fully selected color miniatures on 
the library table where the children 
would be sure to see them, and awaited 
developments. We hoped to arouse the 
children’s interest in great pictures and 
artists and a desire to learn about them. 


The children noticed them at 
They selected their favorites, discussed 
Doro- 


once. 


color, story content and objects. 
thy said, “If these pictures were in a 
book we could keep it always on our 
table.” 

Of course teacher’s 


that was the 
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She began at once to provide 
materials and guide procedures until a 
book was made co-operatively by the 
children. 

The steps were about as follows: 

1. A number made by a monitor was 
pasted on the back of each picture. 


chance. 


When all were numbered, each child 
voted for his two favorites. He did this 
silently by going to the teacher’s desk 
and writing the numbers of the pictures 
he liked best. Many pictures received 
only one vote but the following five were 
chosen by a great many children: 

Miss Bow.Les— Reynolds 

Hoty Nigut—Correggio 

BaBy Stuart—Van Dyck 

CHILDREN OF THE SHELL— Murillo 

BEHIND THE PLow—Kemp-Welch 

2. After trying the effect of the vari- 
ous colors as a background for pictures, 
the children medium brown 
construction paper for the leaves of the 


chose a 


book and a lighter brown for a mount for 
each picture. 





Everyone practiced neat pasting of 
advertisements until someone acquired 
enough skill to be trusted to mount our 
pictures. <A few children arranged each 
page and Mary did all the pasting. 

3. The title for the front cover was 
Every child 
The 
best letter each time was saved until we 
had A-R-T-B-O-O-K. The child chosen, 
duplicated his letter form by cutting it 
from brown paper 244” x 114” to match 


made of cut-paper letters. 
cut every letter in dictated lessons. 


the cover. 

t. A design of squares repeated at 
intervals, made with the stick printing 
outfit and brown-orange ink, was made 
around the edge of a 12” x 7” piece of 
cross-ruled paper. One child arranged 
the letters inside this design and pasted 
them. Then this design and title sheet 
was pasted on the brown construction 
paper 14” x 9”. 
with the same color. 


The cover was lined 


5. Three holes were punched in 


One child sewed the book 


Concluded on page ix 


twelve pages. 
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Halloween Symbols Children Like to Make 


MARION L. KASSING 


Supervisor of Drawing, Menominee, Michigan 


HILDREN usually have trouble 

drawing the Halloween symbols 
well and by the time practice has been 
given the first fresh joy of making some- 
thing has gone. To keep this interest 
alive and still to make something which 
would compare favorably with the com- 
mercial decorations which are so plenti- 
ful and so cheap, was one of our school 
problems. 

The diagrams illustrate one method of 
getting good results. It is perhaps 
mechanical but is a way of solving the 
problem. All the problems are based 
on the sixteen fold which every primary 
teacher knows. The papers used are 
standard sized manila drawing for the 
original pattern. 
well defined. 

To begin the work use 6” x 9” paper 
Next fold 
the paper on its long axis 7-8 as in 
Figure A. The creases NO PQ and RS 
and 9-10 are then in the paper. Now 
take pencil and draw rather full half 
circles for head and body of brownie as 
indicated. 


The creases should be 


and fold into sixteen parts. 


The head begins about a 
quarter of an inch from the top to leave 
room for the tassel on the cap. It ex- 
tends a very little below the crease as 
The body extends a little be- 
yond the crease 9-10 and extends to the 
crease midway between NP and OQ. 


shown. 


The legs are more attractive if they are 
curved a little so that they are bowed. 
All the other symbols are started in 
the same way, the variations being 
indicated on the diagrams. For decora- 





tions the 9” x 12” and 12” x 18” papers 
are best. After the drawing is made the 
procedure is the same in each case, the 
shape is cut out and used as a pattern. 
Where lines appear inside the figure as 
the edge of the cap and the front of the 
jacket on the brownie, slits are cut part 
way so that these lines may be traced 
The eyes, nose and mouth are cut entire- 
ly out of the pattern. 

The are placed on 
tinted papers and the parts cut out in 
different colors. 
then be pasted onto a tracing for a 
poster effect. 


patterns often 


The colored pieces can 


This is the method used 
in dressing the brownie. The work is 
always neater if the pieces extend a little 
over the lines so that the edges are cov- 
ered with paper. The younger children 
usually make the features with colored 
crayon. They enjoy experimenting with 
the eyes and mouth to get different 
expressions but are liable to draw the 
eyes too small and the nose too large. 

A Halloween Table 
9” x 9” square of heavy cream paper 
Draw the center line MN. On this 
plan the square ACDB, 514 inches on a 
Divide this three 
smaller squares each 1!4 inches on a 


side. 


Favor. Use a 


side. square into 
Wraw the brownie figure on top 
One half of the shape can be drawn and 
the other side traced from it, or the paper 
may be folded and the shape cut double 
so both are alike. The 
figure is about 3°¢ inches high. 
The legs at A and B are then drawn. 
Cut out the whole shape and cut the 


sides whole 
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PLANS AND CONSTRUCTION OF HALLOWEEN SYMBOLS WHICH FURNISH INTERESTING PROBLEMS FOR 
CHILDREN AT THE HALLOWEEN SEASON. BY MARION KASSING, SUPERVISOR OF DRAWING, MENOMINEE, 
MICHIGAN 
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the box. Fold on the 
The box will be behind 
the brownie. Fold the side A3 over 
onto 4-2 and paste. Fold the side B4 
over onto 3-1 and paste. The legs A 
and B come through the slits 3R and 4T 
and are folded down as indicated by the 
dotted lines. The arms fold forward at 
the shoulder and may hold a name card 
if you wish. 


solid lines in 
dotted lines. 


The box is finished by folding the back 
flaps and D under the side N. The 
brownie should be painted or covered 
with tinted paper costume before the 
pasting of the box is done. 

The arms of the figures A, B, F and 
G may be left reaching up but the chil- 


dren enjoy folding them to hold a black 
cat or jack-o’-lantern which may 
pasted to the under side of the hands 
and arms. 

The double brownie F is planned on 
6” x 9” or 9” x 12” paper folded through 
He will 
stand as in L, but his feet should be flat 
on the bottom and rather large. The 
upper part of the body is pasted to- 
gether and dressed alike on both sides. 


be 


the middle the shorter way. 


Tagboard with his suit in poster paper 
makes a firm figure. 

The place card G is nicely done on 
3” x 6” paper. The arms may be 
drawn either way as indicated. He is 
shown folded in T. The name card can 
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PLAN CONSTRUCTION OF THE BROWNIE BOX TABLE FAVOR BY RUTH 
KELLOGG, MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN, AS DESCRIBED IN TEXT ABOVE 
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be pasted to his hands when they are 
folded down or slipped under slits cut 
around his collar ends at 1 and 2. 

The bat H is cut double from black 
or very dull violet or brown construction 
paper. Cut out the and 
emerald green or orange paper back of 


eyes paste 
them and cover with a patch of the body 
color on the back so it will not show. 
Hang them on black thread at uneven 
heights in a dark corner and listen to the 
squeals of delight. 

To hang the bats carry a short length 


of string from one wing to the other at 
3 and 4, then at the center of this string 
tie a piece the length you need and 
thumb-tack to the 
attach to other strings stretched across 


either ceiling or 
the space you wish to use. 

Figure M is the hinged brownie made 
from the same pattern as the double one 
in Figure F. 
tagboard and both sides colored alike. 


He should be cut from 
Then cut and color and attach the arms 
and legs on both sides. Use the small 
brass fasteners for this purpose. 


Fairyland Illustrations 


GERTRUDE 


WOOLLEN 


Art Teacher, Calexico, ¢ ‘alifornia 


HE children of 
class were living in a fairyland 
atmosphere, for they had been reading 
the story of “The Merry Piper” who 


the fourth grade 


took them to his kingdom where dreams 
come true in the land of ‘‘Goodness- 
Knows-Where.”’ The charming illus- 
trations by Harold Gaze delighted the 
children, and as their interest grew from 
day to day we decided to dream and 
make our dreams come true. 

Now when a child’s flight of fancy is 
unrestrained, it almost always soars 
through a realm of brilliant color, and 
as this was purely make-believe, the 
imagination knew no bounds. 

We had previously studied color. The 
children had learned the related colors. 
They also knew that the center of inter- 
est could be emphasized by the use of 
We had studied 


balance in design; how this might be 


complementary colors. 


obtained through spacings of interesting 
shapes and sizes. And, too, we had 
talked of the importance of light and 
dark to any composition in art. 


These principles were hurriedly re- 
viewed and the children were allowed 
to dream their dreams and then make 
them come true by the use of crayolas 
and manila paper. 
that 
only if it embodied certain principles of 
art, they started to work. 

Of course they realized that it would 


Keeping in mind 
it would be attractive to others 


be no dream if they used pictures they 
had seen. Therefore we decided against 
this; also not to use the theme of any of 
the illustrations in the book. Most of 
them were of fairies, elves and little 
people. So from a list of subjects sug- 
gested by the class, each child chose his 
own theme and created a design with- 
out any pictures before him. 

I believe they enjoyed it more than 
any lesson we have had and it was a test 
as to whether or not they really under- 
stood the lessons which had gone before. 
The results were gratifying to the chil- 
dren themselves and it was really quite 
difficult to bring them back from the 
land of ‘‘Goodness-Knows-Where.”’ 
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CRAYON DRAWINGS FROM JESSIE TODD AND ANN VAN 
NICE, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Children’s Drawings and Design 


JESSIE TODD ann ANN VAN NICE 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


HE importance of encouraging little 
children in their charming way of 
reproducing things as they know things 
are has too long been overlooked. It is 
time that we grown-up teachers begin to 
realize that their effortless and total dis- 
regard for perspective makes the chil- 
dren’s early drawings design rather than 
realistic representation of what they see. 
The accompanying illustrations show 
Let 
help the children keep their own way of 


children’s ideas. us endeavor to 
representing things. 

Too many teachers will say, “This is 
the wrong way to show children at a 
Don’t 
around the tablecloth 

Aren't the plates 
Isn’t there a knife, 
The 


child has put down on paper what he 


pienic.”” Just why is it wrong? 
the children sit 
spread on the grass? 
on the tablecloth? 

fork, and spoon at each place? 


knows to be at the picnic and he has a 
delightful design. 

A Thanksgiving poster of Indians and 
Pilgrims sitting around a table in such a 
fashion would be far more stimulating 
sometimes than the conventional poster 
we usually see. 

As for the house, the child draws what 
he knows to be in it and after all, isn’t 
the idea a good one? We can see so 
much at once as he has represented it. 

In the bird and boat pictures we see a 
The child 


draws the objects the way he knows 


natural method of drawing. 


them to be, just as he draws a glass 
tumbler, with a complete circle for the 
top, straight lines for the sides and a 





straight line for the bottom. He makes 
a straight line for the bottom of the 
glass because he knows that the glass 
rests on the table. 

It seems almost criminal for us to 
criticize the child’s drawings too much 
stunt the development of his 
imagination and originality. 

We teachers have tried the following 
method recently. We call this child- 
like way of representing things “ design,”’ 


and 


and encourage the pupils to make “de- 
signs’? and not always to make things 
‘“real.’’ Even after the children have 
learned to draw tumblers in perspective 
and tables with people sitting around 
them in a realistic way, we say, ‘ Let’s 
just for fun today make pictures like 
designs. Make them as unreal as you 
wish. Put imagination into them and 
all sorts of bright colors if you wish.”’ 
Too many teachers spend too much 
time saying that the dogs’ legs don’t 
bend in the right places, that the chil- 
dren’s arms are too long, that the letter- 
ing is not straight. If teachers will stop 
to think, they will realize that a drawing 
perfect in proportion and entirely cor- 
rect in perspective often has little charm. 
So let us help the children keep their 
own way of expressing things in an 
abstract manner. Let us not say that 
the realistic way is the only right way to 
draw. Then when the children now in 


our schools grow to manhood and 


womanhood, they will not go to an art 
exhibit and think every picture wrong 
that does not look like a photograph. 
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BRUSH SKETCHES SHOWING SIMPLIFIED DESIGN IN INTERPRETING IDEAS TO CHILDREN THROUGH 
DRAWINGS, BY JESSIE TODD AND ANN VAN NICE, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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COMPOSITE POSTERS BY FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADE PUPILS OF VIRGINIA 


BOWEN SCUDDER, SUPERVISOR OF ART ARGOS, INDIANA 
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TWO ORIENTAL FIGURES WHICH FURNISH MATERIAL FOR ORIENTAL CUT PAPER POSTERS 
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MARY ROUSE 


UILDING model bridges is the most 

original and entirely successful large 
unit of work which has come under my 
observation. The subject is of vital 
interest to the community, this section 
having built 
considerable value in the last two years. 
The question was asked often, ‘‘ Have 
you seen the new bridges?”’ 

The project started in the class of 
grade 1B. One little boy drove across 
the James River bridge which is five 
and one-half miles long and one of the 
longest in the world. He drew this 
bridge during his free activity period. 
It was so good and caused so much com- 
ment that the other children became 
interested in bridges. 


several new bridges of 


A collection of 
postcards and pictures was brought and 
placed on the bulletin board. All kinds 
were studied—railroad, pontoon, float- 
ing, natural, ete. 

The story, “The Three Billy Goats,”’ 
was read and illustrations drawn. 
tences were made about bridges and 
original stories written, correlating with 
language. Twenty were 
learned from the project, and bridges 
was the topic for oral composition. 

After all this information had been 
collected, they decided to build a bridge 
on the floor. 


Sen- 


new words 


So dirt was brought in. 
The bridge was of wood, and clay served 
for the concrete part and the road. Blue 
paper was used for the river. Boats were 
made of paper and wood and placed on 
the river. Boys were made of clay and 
placed on the bank fishing, thus bringing 


Bridge Project 


HUTCHINS, Teacher; MARGARET M. 


Portsmouth, Virginia 








ATKINS, Art Supervisor 


to their attention one of the largest 
industries of this section. 

A study of transportation was made; 
automobiles, busses and carts were made 
and placed on the road and bridge. 

Filling stations being so necessary, 
they put one at a convenient place on the 
road. Measuring of feet and inches was 
done in the construction of the bridge. 

The keenest interest has been shown 
by all the children, never lagging at any 
time, all having a part in the work. 
They drew pictures, land, sky and trees. ) 
Then large posters were placed at the 
back to give the scene a distant back- 
ground effect. And best of all, no 
money has been spent on this problem, 
all materials used being boxes or other 
material furnished by the school for } 
ordinary art work. 

It has been the hope of the supervisor 
that having shown the children that 
they are able to do these things at no 
cost, but from waste material, that their 
time for play will be spent in their own 
back yards or playrooms, instead of on 
the For in such play as this 
they develop body and mind in the best 
way. 


street. 


So it was quite a joy when one 
of the little boys in this room said, with a 
smile and twinkle in his eyes, ‘I have 
made one at home of my own.’’ 

The teacher was able to have other 
while groups worked on the 
project in the back of the room. The 
children have had perfect freedom in the 


classes 


work at all times, arranging, changing 


and fixing. It is their very own. 
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SKETCHES AND FINISHED MODELS OF BRIDGES CONSTRUCTED BY PUPILS OF MARY ROUSE 
HUTCHINS, TEACHER; MARGARET M. ATKINS, ART SUPERVISOR, PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA 
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INITIAL LETTERS DESIGNED IN SIXTEEN SQUARES 
LETTERING PROBLEM 
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THIS FURNISHES AN INTERESTING 


LOWER GRADES. BY TED SWIFT 
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EASY STEPS SHOWING CONSTRUCTION AND DRAWING OF A HALLOWEEN PLA‘ 
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THESE ANIMAL AND BIRD SILHOUETTES FURNISH SPLENDID 


MOTIFS FOR BORDERS AND “OVER PATTERNS 
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HALLOWEEN CUT PAPER POSTER BY MARION KASSING, MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 




















Making an Art Book in First Grade 


(Continued from page 48) 


together, using heavy twine. A piece of 
brown vellum 4” x 9” was glued over the 
sewing, so that two inches showed on the 
front cover. Now that the book is 
finished we add a small copy of each 
large picture studied in art lessons. 
Most of the children are collecting pic- 
tures and are making their own art 
books. Certainly a real enjoyment of 
good pictures grew out of this enterprise. 
Murillo, Van Dyck and many others are 
‘household ’’ words now. 

Many skills were easily acquired be- 
cause the children felt that they needed 
them. Some of these were neat pasting, 
cut-paper letters of uniform size and 
good form, pleasing designs, arrange- 
ments and color schemes. 

Oral expression improved while chil- 
dren reproduced the story of the artist 
and his pictures, and created new stories 
telling what might have happened before 
the events portrayed and what might 
happen next. Now the children want to 
use black kraft paper and one 8” x 10” 
picture on each page of a new book. 














The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 
COUNTRY SCHOOL AT 


Chester Springs, Chester County, Penna. 
of] Open air instruction— Drawing, 
° te ; . So 
*!| Painting, Illustration, Sculpture. {f° 
OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


Resident Manager, D. Roy Miller 
Chester Springs, Chester County, Penna. 











FALL SESSION 
BEGINS S€PT. 3°? 


€VERY SUBJECT EVERY DAY 
INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 
TO FIT INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


CHICAGO ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ: DIRECTOR 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 







The Early Poems 


of 
[Bayard en 


Were Written in a Quaker Printing Shop 


A seventeen, Bayard Taylor, whose 
poems later became famous in two 
hemispheres, entered a printing shop to 
complete his education. Printing combines 


the academic advantages of many major 
subjects. 


The American Type Founders Co. whose 
name was influential among the printers 
of early history, and who continues to be 
foremost in supplying the printing equip- 
ment and advice to printers today, is now 
being called upon to equip schools with 
modern printing plants for educational 
use. Outstanding among recent installa- 
tions is the largest of all school printing 
shops in the three million dollar Roxbury 
Memorial High School at Boston. 


A printing department in your school will 
closely co-ordinate to emphasize the prin- 
ciples of balance, proportion, rhythm, and 
contrast which art teachers are fostering 
...Send for interesting brochure,“ Printing 
As a Subject In The Schools.” 
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Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded in 1869 


Ds The endowment pern 


fees. Day and night classes 





Courses in drawing, painting, mode 
and desigr Emphasis placed on pr 
fessional training in the fine 
arts. St its have a s M 
il 8 ect 8 Ww 
tat xample tft g, 8 
‘ P rl 
iry thoroug! juipped with book 


photographs 
Fall term: September 29, 1930 to May 28, 1931 
For further information addr 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Eden Park Cincinnati, Ohio 








Philadelphia 
School of Design for Women 


Oldest School of Industrial Art 
in America—Founded 1844 


Professional standards maintained 
in all subjects 


Specialized instruction by experts i 
Industrial and Decorative Design, 
Illustration and Advertising Art, 
Interior Decoration, Fashion Desig: 


and Illustration, all branches of th 
Fine Arts. Highly developed course for 
teachers of art i the Public Schools 


Classes re-open Sept. 29, 1930 
Early Registration Important 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
European Fellowships in 
Design and Fine Arts 
New Dormitories now available for 
out of town students 


Send for Catalogue 


BROAD AND MASTER STREETS 











VESPER GEORGE 


School of Fine and Applied Art 


300 Students 4-story Building 
Unusual Student Exhibition 
Open to Public 94 P. M. 


Visit us before deciding. Visitors Welcome 


42-44 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 





EXETER SCHOOL OF ART 


INDUSTRIAL AND FINE ARTS 


Beginners and Adv 1 Classes in Life Drawing, Paint 
Illustration, Interior Decoration, Cost Design, H 
crafts, hers’ | ning and Advertising Art 
Cata { on request Address 
GEORGE W. MORRISON, Director 
729 Boylston Street - - . Boston, Mass. 
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Frank Ellioc Mathewson 


FRANK ELLIoT MATHEWSON, educator, author and 
inventor, was born in Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, 
October 28, 1869. After completing his education 
in the public schools of that city, he entered the 
employ of the Chicopee Manufacturing Company as 
machinist and draftsman from 1884 to 1889. This 
was followed by ten vears with the Lamb Manu- 
facturing Company and the A. G. Spalding Com- 
pany, as designer and chief draftsman from 1889 to 
1899, during which time Mr. Mathewson originated 
many important inventions, several of which related 
to the chainless bicycle and gymnasium apparatus 

From 1892 to 1896, Mr. Mathewson was instructor 
in the Evening Drawing Classes in Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts, and from 1896 to 1899 he was em- 
ployed as principal of the Evening Drafting School 
in Springfield, Massachusetts. In December 1899 
he was appointed instructor in the Technical High 
School and Evening School of Trades, Springfield, 
teaching drawing and machine shop practice and 
until June 1908 was the head of the drawing depart- 
ment there 

In May 1908, Mr. Mathewson was appointed 
assistant principal in charge of shopwork and draw- 
ing in the Cleveland Technical High School where he 
was responsible for the development of the technical 
work and its relation to the academic work of the 
school. During this time he was an active member 
of the Council of Supervisors of Manual Arts and 
president of the Council. He was president of the 
Cleveland Manual Training Club during 1911 On 
leaving Cleveland, the principal, Mr. James Barker 
wrote: ‘I do not know of anyone else who could 
have organized this work as thoroughly and as well 
as it has been done under your supervision. In 
fact, I believe it has been so well planned that the 
work will go forward of its own momentum for some 
time to come. ”’ 


He resigned this position to go to Wentworth 


Institute, Boston, to assist the principal in planning, 
equipping and developing the courses in that 
institution 

In January 1912 he was appointed to organize and 
equip the Industrial Department that had been 
added to the then Jersev City, N. J., High School, 
now the Dickinson High School. In addition, he 
was Director of Special Trade Education of Jersey 
City, which positions he held at the time of his death, 
May 13, 1930 

During the World \W ar he held & unique record of 
service His one idea was real service W hich he gave 
unstintingly as was characteristic of him at all times 
He was District Educational Director of Vocational 
Instruction, Committee on Education and Special 
Training of the War Department, having under his 
jurisdiction the states of New Jersey and New York, 
with contingents at New York University, Columbia, 


City College, Cornell University. Rensselaer Insti- 






















































































tute, Alfred University, and all public schools 


equipped for the work, including Dickinson High PHOENIX ART INSTITU T E 


: School at Jersey City, N. J. Faculty ' H, nding a "Bic, one 
7 i 7 s 3 th, imphrey siggs $ 
\s Executive Secretary of the Eastern Arts Asso- Art, I t Pa 
Jesigr Jay a 
ciation, he built that association into a strong and | , L * am J i 





vigorous organization. Through his single efforts, Send for Bulletin SA 





























supplemented by his wide experience, his expert 350 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
} ability and his human interest, he placed himself and 
the association in the forefront of art educational —sARegister Now For Autumn Seesion 
; influence in the United States N. ¥. School of Fine and Applied Art 
He was the author of many well-known books, Only Int aa. OSam, irs ree President 
among them being ‘‘ Notes on Mechanical Drawing,” tere and Decoration: Costume Design and Conctrect 
‘Applied Mechanical Drawing,” “Perspective Advertising ee ee Seee ee 
Sketching for Woodworking Drawings.” Credits Given CATALOGUES ON REQUES 
Address Box S, 2239 Broadway, New York 
All his work was characterized by an unusual 
degree of originality and artistry, so that in his 
vocation he was a leader, an inspiration to his : i . 
teachers and students. ‘‘His avocation,’’ Arthur C | bh i] 0 if 
Dean says, “was everything which was wholesome, 0 um 1a Cut eral D 
indoorish and out-of-doorish He could show you ii the City of Hem Pork 
all sorts of flys for trout, fine and dilapidated copies = aia 
of rare books, hand-make furniture, rods of photo- offers a 
graphs, for which he took many prizes, of his educa- ‘ — : ° 
tional roadway, and yards of ian of his avoca- Home S tudy Course in 
tional byways. He was long on experience, on T T 
ideas, on abilities and friends. ’’ D R AW I N G A N D 
He was a charter member and first president of the PA I N T I N (; 
New Jersey Vocational Association; Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Eastern Arts Association; member 
of the School Craft Club, the American Society of A. K. Cross Vision-Training Method 
Mechanical Engineers, Schoolmen’s Club of Jersey ‘ 
City, Principals’ Club, and Cosmos Club of that city what electri 
In 1892 he married Miss Emily Forbes of Chicopee power.” Journa 
, Falls, Massachusetts, who survives him only method th: 
Epna A. WITTrENN sited alas 
Columbia University 
Mr. Parsons and Forty preening nine 
Home Study Dept., New York 
Ex-Service Men ch a 
‘ Mucu Witt Be Sarp about Frank Alvah Parsons, Painting by th 
artist and director of New York School of Fine and 
\pplied Art and the part that he has played in the Nam! 
field of art education in this country and abroad ADDRESS 
His ever fresh viewpoint set the standard to which 
others aspired. The quality of his attainments will 
always carry on the fruitful contributions of his 
j work. This is the side of art education in this 
country that will always be known as Parsons. 
This, and many other tributes will be paid but to 
j know that in the loneliness of his leadership there 





was another quality that it was the privilege of a The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 


. 8 di A . . N York City 
few to know will be of interest to many who knew 578 Madison Avenue oe ‘ 





oa \lvah Parsons personally and through his Boston University - - Art Department 
Wor 
A scl f University standards and under [ 


In 1919 forty ex-service men from many walks of iministrat Practi tematic pros All | 
ife suddenly decided to become artists and his Cinetes' ak akieieeed i 1 
school was selected by the government r teachers and other adult _ 

Address Dean A. H. Wilde 


Into this atmosphere of selectivity and feminism 
; 675 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 








ind art atmosphere came forty more or less un- 
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THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
Intensive Eight Months’ Winter C‘ourse 
Arnold, Constable & Co. Costume l)esign 
and Illustration Competition, in which over 
100 schools and approximately 800 students 
took part, awarded all prizes to Traphagen 

pupils with the exception of one of the five 
third prizes. Day and evening sessions. A p- 
roved and chartered by Board of Regents. 
Gubeehene Columbus 2077 or write for an- 
nouncement S. (Your tmuspectton Mm tted. ) 


1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 














(Call FORNIA SCHOL) 
{AR ~ Teen CRAFT: TS | 


‘2 (‘fe 
/ —__'NCORPORATED _ a 





24th annual 
FALL TERM OPENS August 18, 1930 


Applied Arts—Poster and advertising art, 
design, illustration, costume design, in- 
terior decoration, stagecraft, etc. 

Fine Arts—Portraiture, sculpture, land- 
scape and mural painting. 

Art Education—Art teachers’ course, ac- 
credited by the California State, Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Write for illustrated catalog S-8 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Av. Oakland, Calif. 








Best or » In Oils 
Cheapese ART COLORS water 
Chosen for students of Vision-Training Home Course 
in Landscape, Portraiture, Illustration. Course gives 

more power for original work than personal instruct 
by old methods. Used by best artists and schools 
College Credits Entire year. 
A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 
Boothbay Harbor Maine 





Now Let Your Pupils Paint Their 
Christmas Cards and Gifts 


We offer a new line of black and white designs for hand color- 
ing—24 Christmas Cards graded to suit the interest and ski 
of children from first grade to high school—also simple gi fts 
requiring only to be colored, cut and folded. Designed from 
long experience in school art classes, to meet a need often felt 
in all schools. Good m ateri al for school bazaars. $1.00 brings 
you asample set. A 2-cent stamp brings illustrated folder. 
(Desiens by Ruth Crooks). 

PEERLESS ART COMPANY, Marion, Indiana. 





Let Us Print... . 
Christmas Cards, Block Prints, Etchings, Pen and Ink 
Sketches, Silhouettes on Gold or Silver from your own 
Drawings. For Gifts — For Sale — For Exhibits. 
The Gift that expresses your personality. Hand made and 
Hand colored. Rates very reasonable Small orders welcome 
Ask for price list and instructions “*H« »w to make perfect 
originals by the new Artprint method.’ 

No experience necessary Stamp appreciated 


Artprint Studios, 124 Woodward St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








HANDBOOK OF PROJECTS AND INSTRUCTION 
Leather—Plaited, Stamped, Carved, Tooled, Laced. 
Wood—Carved, Veneered, Inlaid, Whittled, Woven 
Metal— Hammered, Pierced, Etched, Enameled, Jeweled 
Cordage—K nots, Splices, Lashing, Weaving. 
Celluloid—Pierced, Welded, Shaped, Finished 
Primitive Indian Crafts—Rawhide, Bone, Horn, Bead, 
Feather and Quill work, Arrowhead Flaking, Blanket Weav- 
ing, Pottery Making, Silver and Turquoise 
Try our Material Supply Service for Individual or Class. 
1930 Edition Handbook, Ready Oct. 15—$1.00, includes 
price list. Price list on request. 
LESTER GRISWOLD 
623 Park Terrace Colprado Springs, Colorado 











settled and unstable young men, some just to take 
art as a nerve tonic and the others, to realize that 
this might be the opportunity for the building of a 
new career. Many distracting elements were 
introduced into the classroom by men who had been 
disciplined in the arts of war and were now to 
attempt rehabilitation in the arts of peace. 

It was enough of a problem for military leadership 
but. Mr. Parsons never hesitated. He welcomed 
thesé men and did everything in his power for them 
He understood their vicissitudes and that some were 
in greater need of therapeutic training than art 
training. He knew that in some respects his school 
was being used as a hospital. He would call them 
together and talk to them about many problems 
which became very simple in the light of his experi- 
ence. The men were allowed to establish their own 
rules of conduct and bases of advancement were 
discussed with members of the faculty. 

At least half of the men today are in positions of 
responsibility in the field of applied arts and if the 
other half have not taken art as their chosen pro- 
fession it was through his unclerstanding direction 
that they were led to pick more adaptable forms of 
vocations. During the summer, Mr. Parsons was 
instrumental in encouraging a camp with a view to 
better stability for the men mentally and physically 

When the news of Mr. Parsons’ death reaches 
former students and these men who came to his 
school, there will be a profound feeling of regret and 
a sense of personal loss 

Here was one who had more than understanding 
a deep appreciation of relative values and an un- 
erring insight in his ability to guide, advise, and be 
a friend to forty ex-service men 
JAMES W. KERR 


THe Esernarp Faser Pencit Co. has just 
published a new 1930 School Catalogue. I¢ illus- 
trates and describes items of real interest to the 
purchaser of school supplies. A copy will be sent 
on request to anyone interested. 
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Tue Pen is mightier than the sword. But a pen 
without good ink is provocative of profanity. How 
well every professional artist knows this! 

Ink, to be good, must flow smoothly—not too 
fast, because if it does it is sure to blot or puddle on 
heavy strokes, and not too slow, because this would 
sause it to streak and to clog up the pen. It must 
cover evenly in one stroke and dry with a velvet, 
lustre on any surface 

The steadily increasing use of the Speedball 
Lettering Pens has brought about an international 
demand for colored inks that can be successfull 
used with this type of pen. To meet this demand 
the Hunt Pen Company have spent years perfecting 
formulas for the various colors that they could 


recommend for the purpose. The exceptional fire 
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and brilliancy of these inks may be attributed to the 
use of the very finest pigments, ranking them with 
many of the higher priced imported colors. Just 
recently the Hunt Pen Company installed the latest 
type of ink mills to insure a more uniform production 
and to meet the increasing demand for ink. 

Among the different formulas developed in their 
own laboratory is the new waterproof india ink. 
For many years the manufacturers of waterproof 
inks have been trying to overcome the bleeding, 
puddling and checking faults common to this type 
of ink. 

In their new waterproof Speedball Ink the Hunt 
Pen Company have a product that flows smoothly 
and does not blot when used in even the largest pens 
Moreoever, it can be used in the finest ruling pen, 
black 
like the general run of india inks 


too. It is intensely and does not gray out 
Speedball Inks 
rainbow, including 


tur- 


are made in all the colors of the 
Sho-Card black, green, 
quoise, white, emerald, blue, 


mauve, red, yellow, 


orange, brown and the 
new waterprt of black 


> 
“ 


In 1924, THE 
the important step of basing their * 


AMERICAN CRAYON CoMPANY took 
Prang’’ Tempera 


Colors on a definite color circle This met with 
such enthusiastic success and proved such a help to 
isers of Tempera Colors, that the company laid plans 
to provide the educational field with a complete line 
of color art mediums based on a related palette. The 
consummation of this development has now been 
A. Con- 


which received much 


achieved and was announced at the N. E. 
vention through an exhibit 
attention. 

A color palette, in order to serve successfully as an 
instrument in color expression, 
before the 
composition upon it. 
Crayon Company, 
Products is now 


must be properly 
render a musical 
According to The American 
the user of “Old Faithful” 


“tuned palette” in all 


tuned muscian can 


assured a 
mediums since Wax Crayons, ‘‘Crayo- 
graph”’ Pastello’’ Pastel Crayons, 
‘‘Ambrite’’ Colored Chalk Crayons, “‘ Prang’’ Water 
Colors and “ Prang’’ Tempera are now all based on a 
definite color circle 


“Crayonex”’ 
Pressed Crayons, “ 


This should prove of tremendous importance to 
urt teachers and students, as a help toward meeting 
the demands of modern color expression. The new 
palette not only makes possible speed and accuracy 
in mixing, but gives the teacher effective 
meidums for classroom work, since the new palette 
promotes orderly color thinking on the part of the 


child. 


The educational world has long learned to expect 
helpful suggestions from The 


more 


American Crayon 


Company, but this new announcement is so signifi- 


and has received, 


‘ant a change that it deserves here, 
special attention. 
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* Send us this COUPON and we shall =e 
SEND to YOU 
Jour Catalog.Christnas Cards ‘for Coloring 
Uour Catalog, Creative Ideas 





Name _ 


Position 


Address 

















FAIRBAIRN ART COMPANY 
| a 736 WEST 173rdST. NEW YORK 


RISTMAS CARDS 
FOR HAND COLORING 


UNUSUAL DESIGNS BY LEADING ARTISTS 
2 Charming Christmas cards 5 Special! Christmas cards 
with envelopes to ith envelopes t 2: 
match. All different. $1.00 match. All Giferent.> 00 
Buch cards should sell for 10 cents each and up when colored Many 
&re earning extra Christmas money doing it. Send for assortment now 
Canterbury Art Guild, © 755 Boylston St, Boston, Mass. 
Ao laternational organization of artists and craftsmen. 
Ca! . 22 showing many designs on request. 






























To Hang up Things 


in the Studio, School or Home 


MOORE PUSH-PINS 


and 

Moore Push-less Hangers 
10c packets everywhere 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia 














PINE NEEDLE BASKETRY 


by LINNA-LOEHR-MILLIKEN 


moplete nd f str ed instruction | 
A iple al 2 Tully I ated 1 rN 
giving full directions for 1 baskets 


etc. from Pine Needles oad W re Grass 
Price $1.50, postpaid 


J.L. HAMMETT CO. Cambridge, Mass. 








TOOLS for 


k Work Wood Carvin 
~~ Biock Cuttin 
Tooled Leather 


me... LOEFFLER sicomacia.nd. 








Baco BATIK Dyes ( Soongeions 22) 


2-oz. tins in Powder forn From § .80 uy 
2-oz. jars in Liquid form @ . . §$ .40 a jar 
Baco Paint Stopper at . $ .50 per 


Baco Dystik, Crayon, Box 12 colors, @ $1 50 
Write for Price List 
BACHMEIER & CO., INC. 








436 West 37th St. Dept. 10 New York City 
BASKETRY MATERIALS 
Reeds, Raffia, Wooden Bases, Chair Cane, Indian Ast 


Splints, Cane Webt ng, Wooden Bead t~ 4 Hong Kong 
Grass, Willow, Pine Needles, Be = my "9 ols, Dyes, Et 
Send 15c for 65-Page Catalogue and direction 

containing tliusiration er OUU ari 


WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS, Inc. mashetry Dept. 


2237 Massachusetts Avenue Cambridge, Mass. 














ArtTS MAGAZINE 

















““A whole library in one book” 


is found in 


APPLIED ART 


Complete 


Course in 


Drawing 
Painting 
Design 
Handicrafts 
by Pedro J. Len 


Epiror or Tut 
ScHOOL ARTS 


MAGAZINE 





rh bje mat V em 

q iy ' 
and Tf | iced es ft 1 

ides. 145 page I N 232 pa of 

s in black nd white and 35 fu pager te ni3or4 
( rs. You cannot afford to be without it 3? S00 conies 

. . if 
have bee placed with Art Super. rs nd Students 
Speci lescriy tt 
Bound th, $6.00 ge [ 


Published by 
PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
Mountain View, California 





handbook of design and 
4 \ technique for students 
and teachers of commercia 


art, which gives a thoroug 
groundwork in the subject 


COMMERCIAL ART 
By C. E. Wattiac: 


66 pages, 7 x 91), illustrated. $3.00 


coe in compact form 1s a complete, 
ractical course giving a graded and 


correlated development of art as applied t 
commercial work. 

Not only does it cover the principles of 
design and the actual technique necessary} 
an intelligent and effective approacl 

this branch of art work, but it als 
systematic course of exercises for the 
development of technical abil 





On Approval Coupon 





McGr aw Hill Book Co fF 
370 Seventh Ave., New Y« 


Y may send me acopy of Wallace’s Con al Ar 

$3.00 n approval I understand that | ur ' retusr 
k is ’ pe x 
\ t € 
Na 
4ddr 
Ver ] S 
4. M I 














May We Send These 


Catalogs to You? 


1) The 1930-31 Edition of Our General 
Catalog of PUBLICATIONS, ART 
MATERIALS anno SCHOO] 
SUPPLIES 

Ask for “General Cata 


2) A New Catalog of the Finest Amer 
can and European COLOR PRINTS 
IN LARGE SIZES for Scho 
Decorati 

Ask for “Catalog A-2” 


\ New Catalog of COLOR PRINTS 
IN SMALL SIZES for Art 
Appreciation or Picture Stud 
Courses 

{sk for “Catalog PSP” 


PRACTICAL 
DRAWING COMPANY 
2205 S. Lamar 1315 S. Michigan 
DALLAS, TEXAS CHICAGO, ILL. 


This 128 page book shows what children like todraw 


PICTURELAND 


by Frank Owen 


I Ww nt ‘ 

re! L12<« x 

Th I I . 

araw I - 
rh " on 

gs— Book is ¢ 
Price SL. 7s 
10) 
THE LANT ERN PRESS 

45 Astor Place New York City 








Leathercraft in Se hools 


Graton & Knight Company 














Matt clude ” 


Wef ears and enay so tose 
















kK $8 DEPARTMENT B-3 


Worcester, Mass. 
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A GROUP OF BOAT DRAWINGS DONE IN WATER COLORS BY THE PUPILS OF 
CORAL A. BRADEN, INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS OF INGLEWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


The School Arts Magazine, Octob 








